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AMERICAN INDIANS. 


W hene’er our forest groves I tread, 

I fancy oft the Indian maid, 

Or matron’s gentle eye and tone, 

Now, like the fowers in autumn, gone ; 
For, to that race, once ruling here, 

Tis autumn still, through all the year; 
And shatter’d trunks and leafless trees, 
Lament them in the evening breeze. 

For here were warriors once as bold 

As vernal torrents ever roll’d, 

And maidens through these wilds would go, 
As pure and spotless as the snow : 

And when I rest in woodland cave, 

Or at the fount my forehead lave, 

The Indian mother’s form appears, 

And childhood’s shout is in my ears; 

For parents smil’d, and children play’d, 
In times long past, beneath this shade; 
And where, in wild security, 

Hand, heart, and footsteps, all were free. 


We were at once reminded of the above 
unpublished lines, on contemplating the 
print before us; and it would have been 
well for us, and our savage predecessors 
on American soil, if the Red men had been 
more frequently regarded with such feel- 
ings of humanity as they express. We 
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have been, from early life, deeply interested 
in the Indians, having listened to tales of 
them in infancy and childhood, from the 
lips of an aged friend, who, in early life, 
had been personally acquainted with some 
of the race, in circumstances favorable to 
their character. Now that we’ find more 
disposition than for some years past, to cast 
off prejudices, and to look them im the face 
as brethren, we take great pleasure in doing 
what little may be in our power, to foster a 
rational interest in their history, and to pro- 
mote exertions for the improvement of their 
condition. 
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Among the many points of striking re- 
semblance in the habits of that wonderful 
race, prevailing extensively through numer- 
ous families, nations and tribes, is that of the 
treatment of infants. ‘here are minute dif. 
ferences, it is true, and some cases in which 
a great diversity is observable ; but the pre- 
vailing practices are much alike. The 
child, when somewhat grown, is left at free- 
dom, and often clings to its mother; but, for 
months before, is subject to ligaments and a 
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confined position, being usually tied to a 
board, and sometimes in a cradle, which 
keeps it always in an upright position. 
When the mother moves, often while at 
work, she carries it fastened on her back ; 
and, when left alone, it is hung to the branch 
of a tree, to swing in the wind, or set at 1's 
roots, leaning against the trunk. Yet, with 
all, as the quaint old writer, William Wood, 
remarked, as long ago as 1634, the Indian 
pappoose is as quiet “as if it had neither 
spleen nor lungs.” 





INDIAN NAMES. 


The aboriginal names of places in this 
country have recently begun to excite new 
and well merited attention. A committee 
was appointed some months ago by the New 
York Historical Society, to make an aborigi- 
nal map of the State; and they have already 
made some progress. Another important 
step was taken by them at their last regu- 
lar meeting, in June. They directed that a 
blank or skeleton map should be sent to all 
persons likely to render assistance, with a re- 
quest that they would supply as many Indian 
names as possible. This will lead to enqui- 
ries and the searching of records, by which 
alone the desired information can be obtain- 
ed. The example is worthy of imitation in 
other States, 

The next thing will be to seek interpreta- 
tions of the names. Many of these, being 
descriptive, or making allusions to local pecu- 
liarities, may yet be recovered, with the means 
still within reach. The Algouquin language 
covered all the northern parts of the United 
States, with the exception of the Six Nations 
in New York; and Mr. Schoolcraft has an 
acquaintance with some of its principal dia- 
lects, which might be turned to an important 
use. 

At the last meeting of the New York His- 
torical Society, Mr. Thompson, author of the 
History of Long Island, read a paper on the 
Indian names in that part of the State, 

He remarked that all, or nearly all of them 
were probably descriptive of localities. ‘The 
Dutch names afierwards conferred, were gen- 
erally so too, except where Holland names 
were borrowed from favorite places in the 
native country of immigrants. The English 
names were less significant, and more fre- 
quently imported. 

Long Island had no general appellation 
among its inhabifants. It was called by the 
neighboring tribes Sewonhacket, or the coun- 
try of shells, or shell money, because it fur- 
nished them with their money, made of clam 
shell beads, which they ecailed Sewonk, the 
Long Island Indians being well supplied with 
the material, skillful in its manufacture, and 
long subjected to foreign control and tribute. 
They were poor and feeble, as a natural 
consequence. Their great chief was the 
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Sachem of Montauk, who lived on the pen- 
insula, Wampanomen, and on its extrem- 
ity, Monteek. He conveyed Smithtown to 
Barent Gardiner, on July 13th, 1659, by a 
deed, which is the foundation of all present 
titles. The last Sachem of Montauk was 
held in very bigh esteem for hig superior in- 
telligence and worth, as well as his here- 
ditary rank and authority. 

Several remarkable cases were mentioned, 
in which Indian names have been exchanged 
for English words of similar sound: as 
Jenezco for Jamaico, and Masketo for Mus- 
quito Cove, (now by morbidity, a new figure 
of speech, changed to Glen Cove.) Many 
substitutions have been made, even without 
such a shadow of excuse, by which we have, 
as some think, neither improvement in so- 
norous character, nor any other advantage. 
Thus Lusum is now called Jericho, Massi- 
peke, Fort Neck; Maspet or Mispat, New- 
town; Sunquams, Babylon ; and Manotasquot, 
Blue Point. 





The following is an extract from a small, 
but very interesting and entertaining book 
of Travels, entitled “ Letters from the North 
of Europe: by Charles B. Elliott, Esq.” 
The letters are dated in 1830, and the work 
was republished at Philadelphia, by Key & 


Biddle, in 1833. [This letter is from Nor- 
way. |} 

‘‘On Tuesday morning we started for the 
Rierkenfoss. Only one horse was in the vil- 
lage, but the distance was short; and after 
the first ten miles, a horse could not proceed. 
For four miles we scrambled over rocks, 
where, in places, there was nothing more 
than a ledge just large enough to catch the 
side of the foot. The scenery is grand be- 
yond description. The mountains on either 
side of the valley are covered to the very 
summits with wood, while in the middle, the 
river rolls its angry waters through a rugged 
channel, whose inclination augments con- 
stantly their velocity. 

At length we reached the pass. I do not 
remember to have seen a sight so calculated 
to inspire terror. The Moen rushes through 
a rock blackened by time, and falls from a 
height of four hundred and fifty feet perpen- 
dicularly, into a caldron of the same dark 
material, The foam rises so high, as to con- 
ceal from the distant spectator the depth of 
the fall, which we could duly appreeiate only 
when lying on the ground, Gaal tehine over 
the edge of the precipice at its highest 
point. Whether real or fancied, the earth 
seemed to tremble under the concussion of the 
continuous torrent. 

At this moment the sun burst from behind 
a cloud, and shining upon the falling water 
and the playful spray, cast obliquely on the 
dark back-ground a perfect double rainbow, 
approaching nearly to a circle. The effect 
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was exceedingly striking. Placed in the only 
point where the circumference was incom- 
plete, we saw ourselves clothed with the 
rainbow. Unprepared as we were for so ex- 
traordinary a position, it was too sublime; 
and we almost shuddered at the glory of the 
vesture with which we were surrounded ; 
while in the beauty and grandeur of this 
masterpiece of his hand, we recognized the 
power of Him who weigheth the mountains 
in scales, and “ covereth himself with light 
as with a garment.” 


—__, 


CHEPSTOW CASTLE, &c., IN WALES. 


Wales, and South Wales especially, 1s pe- 
culiarly rich in ruins—and three of the most 
celebrated we intended visiting. 

We stood under the mighty arched gate- 
way of Cuepstow CasTLe, gazing up at the 
old gray frowning battlernents—poking our 
walking sticks into crevices of walls, so thick 
that a six foot pole might have been lost in 
them; and curiously peering into loop holes, 
from whence, hundreds of years ago, issued 
the arrow flights of besieged men. High 
over our heads was the fissure for the mas- 
sive portcullis, which once descended in two 
mighty grooves in the wall on either side of 
us, and the monstrous irons which supported 
the massive hinges of the outer door still 
remained. 


But the great gate itself was gone, and so 
were its warders. In the place of the for- 
mer, aclumsy boarded door was substituted, 
and a feeble, cracked voice old Welchwoman, 
with a vinegar aspect, came forward, in place 
of the stalwart porter, gingling a bunch of 
monstrous keys, and holding out her skinny 
palm for the expectant fee. A little girl was 
despatched with our party, to open doors 
leading to the various dungeons and galleries. 
We had not gone far, however, before we 
discovered that she did not understand a word 
of English; and we were in a similar pre- 
dicament with regard to Welsh. 


Before we minutely examined the ruins, we 
all rested, for a time, on the soft green-sward 
which floored the banqueting hall. There, 
on the walls which had once resounded to 
martial music, grew weeds and wild flowers, 
which fantastically turned round ruined but- 
tresses and battered corbels. Hundreds of 
starlings, daws, and rooks chattered and caw- 
ed from their nests in the holes, and amid 
the shrubberies; and the sunbeams, intercept- 
ed by neither roof nor window, fell on the 
green earth. With the exception of the 
sounds made by these birds, there was a 
strange, unnatural stillness, all about the 
place; and although, when we first sat down, 
our tongues rattled, and the joke and song 
went merrily round, a gradual feeling of sv- 
i: mmnity imperceptibly stole over us, and we 
became wrapped in reverie. 

| had, of course, heard a good deal of Hen- 
ry Martin, one of the Regicides, who, after 
the restoration of Charles the Second, was 
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confined in Chepstow Castle for many years. 
Southey, it will be remembered, wrote, in 
his young days, a sonnet on the subject, which, 
in aiter years, he would have given much not 
to have penned. Martin’s dungeon, there- 
fore, was an object of great interest to all of 
us; and before we ascended any of the nu- 
merous winding staircases, we pryed into 
every hole and corner under ground, in the 
expectation of finding it; but in vain; and, 
in the absence of our guide, the quondam 
apartment of the king-killer would have been 
a place unnoticed particularly by us, but for 
the casual visit to the ruins, of an individual 
who, as one of his ablest works is now in the 
course of publication in America, [ was glad 
to meet, 

Escorted by the Bishop of Llandaff, who 
very kindly proffered his services as guide, we 
mounted one of the spiral staircases, sinking 
knee deep at every step, in the ruined nests 
of generations of birds, and soon arrived at 
Martin’s room—dungeon, it can scarcely be 
called, as it is situated in one of the towers 
of the castie. It was a large, square apart- 
ment, the window of which commanded a 
charming view: and, if report be correct, 
Martin was not only enabled to look over the 
adjacent country, but to extend his walks 
around the neighborhood. 


After we had spent a very pleasant hour or 
two in the castle, we accepted the Bishop's 
invitation to a repast at his dwelling; after 
which, we grasped our trusty sticks, shoul- 
dered our knapsacks, and proceeded to the 
banks of the Wye, where we took a boat and 
rowed towards Tintern Abbey. 


This far-famed ecclesiastical relic of the 
olden time is, perhaps, the most picturesque 
ruin of its kmd in the world. Situated on 
the banks of a winding silvery river, embo- 
somed amongst hills, clothed from bases to 
summits with the richest verdure, it gives 
abundant proof that the Cistercian monks, 
to whom it belonged, were not such block. 
heads as some would make them out to have 
been. As we approached it, the sun was 
pouring a flood of mellow light upon its old 
grey walls, and we stood, for a time, in silent 
wonder, gazing on the beautiful gothic win- 
dow over the entrance door, around the finely 
carved stone work of which the ivy, and a 
hundred parasitical plants crept and twined. 
There was no sound, save the song of innu- 
merable birds, and the rippling of the river, 
as it glided past—and the very spirit of sane- 
tity seemed to brood over the place. But if 
the exterior created feelings of astonishment 
and admiration, what were our emotions 
when the little door was opened, and we en- 
tered the ruin! 

Those of our party who now saw it for the 
first time, involuntarily stood still, and almost 
suspended their breath whilst they feast- 
ed their eyes. I can conceive of nothing 
more striking than the spectacle which is 
seen on first entering Tintern Abbey. You 
exze down a long aisle, on either side of 
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which arise gothic pillars, of exquisite pro- 
portion. Over head are fragmentary arches, 
the beautiful workmanship of which indi- 
cates what the place must have been in its 
palmy days. There are vacant niches, with 
traceried canopies, which once overshadowed 
some saint or martyr, and here and there are 
the effigies of praying priest or mailed Inight. 
At the opposite extremity of the long aisle, 
which is carpeted with the richest verdure, 
is the great east window, through which the 
Woods on the opposite bank of the river are 
seen. In the centre of this window a slender 
shaft of stone springs up, and joins that por- 
tion of the carved work above, which Time 
has spared. Although of great height and 
circumference, such is the magnitude of the 
window that it looks like the stalk of a deli- 
cate flower—and the tracery work of the 
window may, by the aid of faney, be liken- 
ed to the petals of a flower turned to stone. 
Around the clustered pillars, and on the 
summits of the walls, were thousands of in- 
teresting objects to the naturalist; but our 
object was pictorial, not botanical—so we 
made arrangements for sketching; and, as it 
was a fine afternoon, and the moon would be 
at the full that evening, we concluded to re- 
main and make a night of it. 


Before sunset we ascended an eminence, in 
the neighborhood of the Abbey, called Tue 
Devit’s Putrit, and from it had a magnifi- 
cent view of the surrounding country ; from 
thence we visited a Druidical remain, not far 
off, and by the time the moon had risen we 
were in the old Abbey again. 


Some of our party had provided themselves 
with a quantity of different colored fires, and 
we amused ourselves by witnessing the sin- 

ular effects produced by their combustion. 

ow, the old pillars would glow m the crim- 
son light, like rubies—then they would be 
transformed into shafts of topaz or amber— 
presently the place looked like an emerald 
palace, which, in its turn, would fade, and in 
the lurid glare of a blue light it would re- 
semble a hell or Pandemonium. 

The evening, as the pleasantest evenings 
generally will, at last came to a close, and 
our party adjourned to the village inn, ‘ The 
Three Salmon:,” where we got up a small 
entertainment, i: humble imitation of the 
Noctes Ambrosiane. Of course the conver- 
sation turned chiefly on Art and Artists. But 
we had cone delightful music from Eulen- 
stein and Rippiugille. 

The next morning we were up with the 
sup, and on our way over the mountains to 
Raytanp CastLE—a place famous in the 
history of the Civil Wars. From thence, we 
proceeded to Monmouth, where we saw the 
Castle, or rather the fragment of it, in which 
Henry the Fifth, the Hero of Agincourt, was 
born. The room in which that valorous 
monarch first saw the light, was occupied by 
a sow and her numerous family. 

As we were only twelve miles from Ross, 
we determined to visit that town, and see the 
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house of Pope's famous “ Man of Ross.” 
His real name was John Kyrle. We visited 
his house, walked under the trees which he 
planted, and enjoyed the beautiful scenery of 
the neighborhood, and then, taking a boat, 
we descended the river on our way Poston 

On our way down the Wye we stopped 
at Wallford Vicarage, for the purpose of pay- 
ing our respects to the learned author of 
several antiquarian works—the Reverend 
Txomas Duptey Fossroxe. He lived ina 
sweetly desired spot, and was then drawing 
towards the close of a long literary life. 
Walter Scott speaks of him in one of his 
works, I forget which.—After bidding him 
adieu, we proceeded a few miles further on, 
and again stopped, to see Goodrich Castle, 
the seat of Sir Samvet Rusu Meyrick, the 
author of the magnificent work on Ancient 
Armor. Goodrich Gastle contains perhaps 
the best private collection of Antiquities in 
Great Britain. 

Sir Samuel Meyrick entered, accompanied 
by a gentleman, apparently between sixty 
and seventy years of age. He was tall, thin, 
and was dressed in black; his hair was 
white, and bald on the top of his forehead, 
which was high and expansive. The fea- 
tures of this gentleman had a peculiarly 
pensive air about them. He wore green 
spectacles, so that I could not see the color 
of his eyes, and a huge umbrella was under 
his arm. Shortly after entering, he inscribed 
his name in the Visitor’s book, and passed on 
to inspect the library. A few minutes after- 
wards I looked at the signature, and dis- 
covered that the stranger was Wordsworth. 
The intelligence ran like wildfire through 
our party, and by the aid of Rippingille, who 
had a letter of introduction to Sir Samuel 
Meyrick, we managed to get introduced to 
the great Poet. He was then on his way to 
Bristol, and, at our invitation, took a seat in 
our boat as far as Monmouth, where, as soon 
as it was known that Wordsworth was at the 
‘‘ Beaufort Arms,” the inn was besieged with 
persons anxious to get a glimpse of the Poet. 
One gentleman of the neighborhood actually 
paid a handsome sum to the landlord of the 
inn, to be allowed to disguise himself and act 
as waiter, in order that he might have a good 
opportunity of staring his fill at the great 
man.—Boston Atlas. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE UNITED 
States.— The whole Slave population in 
the United States by the last census was 
about two and a half millions; and a fair 
valuation for the whole, including old 
people and children, may be set down ata 
hundred dollars each, and amounts to two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 
This is the whole extent of the money re- 
quired to eradicate Slavery.” 
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For the Amer. Penny Magazine. 


More Interesting Disc»veries among the Ruins 
of Niniveh. 


After several weeks of anxious expecta- 
tion, we obtain, from a French paper, a very 
gratifying account of the wonderful relics 
of that ancient and renowned city, even 
whose site was unknown for centuries until 
a few months ago. 

We doubt not that many of our readers 
participate in the interest naturally excited 
by the perusal of such particulars as are to 
be found in our second number, page 22d ; 
and we are happy to say, that our curiosity 
is likely to be gradually gratified, to an un- 
expected degree, as they are further explored 
and are more rich than we had dared 
to hope. The distinguished French natu- 
ralist and artist, Mr. Flandin, has had the 
superintendance of the excavations, and at 
the same time has devoted himself with 
extraordinary zeal and labor to the task of 
making drawings; and, although the heat 
and the sickliness of the climate, and, for one 
period, the superstitions of the people, threw 
great obstacles in his way, he has, with the 
aid of two hundred laborers, (Arabs and 
Koords,) exhumed a multitude of sculptured 
and engraved blocks of sulphate of lime, 
selected some of the most valuable and solid, 
and shipped them in the Gulf of Persia, for 
France. A splendid place of exhibition is 
preparing for them in the Chaussée d’ Antin 
in Paris, called “ The Babylonian Musewm.”’ 

We have not room to translate in full all 
that we find relating to this subject, but will 
select the most important facts from a 
French paper just received. 


The excavations were begun in 1843, by 
M. Botta, the French consul at Mosul; and 
it was in consequence of his report, that 
M. Guizot, the French minister, sent out M. 
F landin, after permission had been obtained 
of the Sublime Porte and the land purcha- 
sed. In a short time fifteen halls were 
opened, forming an entire palace, with 
walls of unburnt brick, coated with a kind 
of marble gypsum, which, unfortunately, 
has crumbled in many cases, on the upper 
side, though, in most instances, the sculp- 
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tured parts happened to fall face downwards, 
and are well preserved. Now, as to the 
nature of these specimens of ancient art, in 
that renowned and luxurious city. Are they 
rude, in bad taste, or such a8 indicate an 
advanced state of the arts? Will they af- 
ford any means of judging of the habits or 
history ofthe people, of whom all but their 
shadow has been long lost to the world ? 
Shall we find only the stiff and unnatural 
productions of the Egyptian sculptors? Will 
there be anything to confirm in the few facts 
we have of the foundation, moral condition 
and destruction of that city? We are told 
in Genesis 10th, that Niniveh was built 
by Ashur, a great grand-son of Noah; by 
the prophets and evangelists, that it was a 
vast, magnificent, idolatrous city, and threat- 
ened with divine vengeance, but “ repented 
at the preaching of Noah ;” and, by profane 
writers, that it was captured after a two 
years siege, flooded by the waters of the 
Tigris and burnt, after “Sardanapalus” had 
made it a scene of butchery. 


J 


It had been conjectured by Nicour, that 
the site of Nineveh must be near Mosul ; 
and M. Botta,saw a ruin called by the in- 
habitants the Tomb of Jonah, and a village 
named Neiniouah (or Neynyoo-ah.) He 
was afterwards informed that great ruinsex- | 
isted four leagues distant ; 
time has since been occupied The floors 
of the houses of Niniveh were the surface of 
the ground, unpaved, levelled and smooth- 
ed with stone rollers, some of which have 
been discovered. Perhaps the ground was 
covered with carpets. The walls were of 
unburnt brick below, faced with slabs of 
gypsum, bearing bas reliefs, fastened with 
cramps [whether of wood or metal is yet 
uncertain,} and connected with bitumen. 
Only the remains of the walls are found, but 
the slabs lie flat under their proper places, 


apparently as they fell in the conflagration 
of Nineveh. 


Although many of these were in a crumb- 
ling state, their sculpture was distinguish- 
able, and some of them are hard and solid. 
M. Flandin found fifteen, forming a kind of 
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series, the execution of which, in some re- 
spects, “is equalto the chef-d’ceuvres of the 
Parthenon !” 

All these are about 10 English feet in 
height; and five of them 110 feet long. Un- 
der the sculture extends a corresponding suc- 
cession of inscriptions in the wedge or ar- 
row-shaped characters, among which M. 
Botta distinguishes three sorts, of different 
periods. The architecture has no resem- 
blance to that of Persepolis, but not so with 
the sculpture. In some of the halls are two 
rows of figures, in others but one, of colossal 
size. “In all the character of the heads is 
Persian, the eyes Greek, the legs and feet ex- 
ecuted in an anatomical detail as pure as the 
style of Michael Angelo and Raphael : the 
furture, dresses and arms, with a refinement 
before unknown, in chiselling, tissue and 
form.” 

There are found royal designs, which re- 
semble the monchrome, or single colored re- 
liefs of Sicily. Conquered kings are seen, 
bringing their cities under their arms ; whips 
with three lashes, now used by the peasants 
in Anatolia; war engines like those used 
by Godfrey at the siege of Jerusalem ; and 
the inclined plains by which battering rams 
were carried up to the walls of a besieged 
city. In one place the pieces of an idol are 
weighing in a pair of balances of a curious 
and delicate form, not exceeded at the present 
day ; inanother a “ steeple chase” in a forest 
of northern pines, which are beautifully 
sculptured. 

“ Precious bas-reliefs lay before the eyes 
a complete history of the manners, arts, 
games, ceremonies and combats of that ex- 
tinct people. There are men with and with- 
out beards, and some with the flat noses of 

Africaus. Here a siege is going on, with 
battering rams; there they are landing 
merchandize, and at a distance building a 
bridge. The refinements of luxury abound 
in the feasting halls; and vessels and furni- 
ture of singular forms are executed in the 
highest style of art.’ There are observable 
traces of the “ systeme d’oiseaux” of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, negroes, a great scarcity of 
females, the tight breastplates of Herodotus, 
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the Parthenon style of drapery, the Greek 
palms, and the emblematic stags’ horns of 
Ammon; but the horses are most admi- 
rable, and surpass those on the frieze of 
the Parthenon. “ The harness, expression, 
model seem perfection.” There are the 
remains of paint—shades of black, blue, red 
and yellow, altered by heat and time. The 
general aspect of the sculpture is simple. 
There is much repetition in heads and 
faces, but not in other points. The kings 
all wear the tiara. Except the emblems, all 
the scenes represented appear to be histori- 
cal. The figures are from three to nine 
feet in height, and have a relief of about 
two English inches. Two gigantic bulls, 
from the entrance of the palace, are fifteen 
feet high, and two divinities sixteen. There 
is also a colossal lion of bronze. All the 
bas-reliefs found, if placed in a line, would 
extend half a league, while the inscriptions 
would reach much farther. 


No wonder the Parisians are longing for 
the opening of the Babylonian Museum. 





PrintinG Press.—There is hardly any ma- 
chine which excites more universal curiosity 
than that by which written language is im- 
pressed upon paper, and left to open its silent 
communication with the human soul. What 
person, young or old, has ever witnessed the 
operations of a printing press for the first 
time, without high gratification, and a strong 
desire to remain and gaze at leisure on its 
ingenious and efficient movements? There 
are very good and sufficient reasons for the 
general interest taken in this wonderful ma- 
chine. Every part has its appropriate use ; 
and, among all the varieties of form which 
presses now present, the design of every part 
may be clearly understood by an intelligent 
observer, who will find many of the necessary 
explanations made by the actual operations 
submitted to his view. 


Few combinations of mechanical powers 
are so compacted in a machine of moderate 
and convenient proportions; and in few are 
the movements and effects so clearly mani- 
fest tothe eye. The soul, however, views 
its own nature as so far superior toall physi- 
cal things, that there is another reason be- 
sides those above given, for the preference 
generally shown to the printing press, as an 
object of attention, above the cider mill, the 
cotton gin, and even the complex machinery 
of a cotton or woollen manufactory. The 
press is one of the greatest servants of the 
human mind; or rather one of its most 
distinguished friends; and whoever ac- 
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knowledges any obligation to books, must 
make some reflections of peculiar interest 
when first this machine is presented to his 
view. What vacuity might have been in his 
mind, but for the facilities afforded him by 
roaeans of this wonderful machine! What else 
could have saved him from the intellectual 
darkness in which so many of his fellow beings 
are involved? We may safely conclude, 
that a mind which can regard the press 
without emotion, at the first sight of it, must 
be practically unacquainted with its influ- 
ences. 


The press, to a lover of history, will seem 
a lively memorial of the reformation: the 
greatest revolution of modern times, and a 
chief reliance for mankind for future time. 
The friends and foes of virtue and happiness 
will appear as ranged in two divisions; on 
the one hand, those who would multiply 
presses, and send them, or at least their best 
fruits, to every nation and family on earth ; 
and, on the other hand, those who, like ar- 
bitrary monarchs and popes, study to destroy, 
or at least to impair its power. 

The press, in its simplest form, constructed 
of ithe rudest materials, and moved by the 
most inexpert and feeble hands, has proved 
an engine of immensc power, in circumstan- 
ces in which it has enabled minds to exert 
their influence with superior advantage. Un- 
der all the incumbrances to which it was sub- 
ject for years after its invention, how import- 
ant was its agency in Europe! What, indeed, 
could the Reformation have done without it ? 
What prospect have the enemies of truth and 
freedom of any thing but final defeat, since 
the press has so far established its power, 
while good men shail be found to direct it 2 

Recent improvements in the art of printing 
have more to do, than many may imagine, 
with the present cheapness and abundance 
of books, as well as with the indications of 
intellectual improvement in all quarters of 
the world. We say recent improvements: 
for, strange as it may appear, the machines 
and methods of printing and book making 
which came into use soon after the invention 
of the art in Europe, remained in use, toa 
great extent, until within a few years. There 
is much reason to admire the excellence of 
many books now two or three centuries old: 
but it is well known that they could not be 
made in the same slow and laborious manner 
now, without costing what we should con- 
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sider exorbitant sums. Good type and paper 
were undoubtedly manufactured and well 
used: but by process far too expensive to suit 
the present state of things. P 


The printing presses in common use 
thirty years ago, and commonly called the 
Ramage presses, afford good specimens of 
those on which the old European books of 
all kinds were slowly and laboriously im- 
pressed. Two heavy wooden beams, reach- 
ing from the floor to the ceiling, sustained a 
heavy sliding shelf, called the bed, with the 
two frames attached, (to sustain and confine 
the paper,) called the tympan and frisket; 
and the whole of these were moved by a 
windlass, under a screw and out again, for 
every impression. This was performed by 
the left hand of a pressman, while the right 
had the equally laborious task of pulling 
round the lever to turn the screw which 
forced down the platen upon the types. Ano- 
therman was constantly m requisition, to 
apply the ink, from two large balls, which 
were to be worked in a manner very weari- 
some to the arms and wrists. 





Step by step expedients were formed to re- 
duce Iriction, and the labor of moving one 
part and another, although the first improvers 
had many prejudices to contend with: for the 
Opinion seems to have been general, that 
old Ramage was the ne-plus-ulira. When 
this idea had been once overthrown however, 
no serious obstacle stood in the way; and it 
would require a volume to describe the plans 
successively tried, with various results. 





Mode of Salutation. 


Laplanders apply their noses strongly 
against the persons they salute. 


In New Guinea they place leaves upon 
the heads of those they salute. 


The inhabitants of the Philippines bend 
very low, placing their hands on their 
cheeks and raise one foot in the air with 
the head bent. 


The inhabitants ef Cashmere, when they 
would show a particular attachment, opon a 
vein and present the blood to their friends as 
a beverage. 
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Fingal’s Cave in the Isle of Staffa. 


The first description published of this mem- 
orable cave, often called Fingal’s Grotto, 
was given by Sir Joseph Banks, to whom 
science and humanity owe so many and such 
a variety of favors. He was the first natu- 
ralist who is known to have visited it. He 
was there in 1772. Of late it has been the 
resort of many tourists, from different coun- 
tries; and, among the rest, Panckouke has 
furnished many particulars, from which we 
select some of the following: 


The Celtic name of the cavern was An 
Auvine, or harmonious grotto, or perhaps Fin- 
gal’s cave: Staffa being a word in the Norse 
language, which means columns. The allu- 
sion to harmony of sound, is supposed to 
be owing to the semi-musicai tones some- 
times caused by the dashing of the waves 
among the fragments of broken columns 
which bestrew the floor. 

There is scarcely on earth a more wonder- 
ful island than Staffa. It is small, but in every 
part presents a mass of basaltic rocks, divi- 
ded with extraordinary regularity in blocks 
of prismatic form, and placed upon eacl» oth- 
er so as to compose one mass of natural col- 
umns, closely compacted together, with all 
the precision of a work of art, though with- 
out any appearance of design for any end. 
From this we might except the grotto before 
us; for there is found a considerable space 
destitute of columns, which perhaps have 
been washed away by the force of waves in 
the course of centuries, while a mass of lava 
rock lies above, resting on those which re- 
main on both sides. 


The island presents a high precipice of 


perpendicular rocks, on every side by which 
you can approach it; and only one spot is to 
be found where it is accessible from the water, 
and that is a narrow place above the penin- 
sula of Boo-sha-la. The manner in which 
basaltic columns have been formed, has long 
been a subject of curious enquiry. Some 
have fancied that it was by a species of crys- 
talization, others that the shrinking of the 
mass in drying or cooling caused regular 


cracks, as is often seen, to some extent, in 
clay banks after a rain or a flood ; and, again, 
it has been suggested that the mass, while 
soft, had a tendency to form globular bodies, 
two or three feet in diameter, which pressed 
each other into perpendicular prisms, with 
convex and concave ends, like the cells of a 
honey-comb. This tendency and this result 
have been shown in certain experiments ; and 
the theory is an interesting one, though still 
unsatisfactory, as the tendency cannot be 
proved in this case, although, if admitted, the 
result would naturally follow. 


Similar formations among the rocks called 
basalt are numerous, in our Own country as 
well as in many others, in different degrees 
of perfection, but perhaps none so perfect as 
those of Staffa, and the scarcely less celebra- 
ted Giant’s Causeway, in the north of Ireland. 
Basaltic rocks often crack and break in co- 
lumnar forms, as those forming the Palisadoes, 
on the western side of the Hudson river, ex- 
tending for miles along the bank, from Fort 
Lee upwards. But it is not common to find 
among them even a single block of the per- 
fect form presented by almost every fragment 
found at the places firstnamed. The columns 
at Staffa are composed of joints, about a 
foot and a half long, and ten inches or more 
in diameter, with five and sometimes six flat 
sides, and one end convex while the other is 
concave. In their natural positions these 
parts fit together so well that they appear, at 
a little distance, to be united, especially 
while the natural cement remains in the joints 
and interstices, which is described by Panc- 
koucke as being made of lime, of an orange 
yellow, colored by oxide of iron. In some 
places, where irregular galleries occur among 
the broken rocks, the colors vary from bright 
orange to greenish hues; and the reflections 
in the water below, especially in calm weath- 
er, are often rich, soft, and agreeable. 


The island of Staffa now belongs to the 
McDonald family, by whom it is rented, chief- 
ly for its fisheries, for twelve pounds sterling 
a year. The soil is very thin, and an attempt 
made to cultivate a small corner of it has not 
proved encouraging. The place has no perma- 
nent inhabitants. It is too cold, bleak and 
barren. A few cows and goats are brought 
over in the summer from the se 
island of Iona, to feed during the short and 
uninviting season; but the visitors find only 
the ruins of one cottage in the middle, and 
have nothing to observe but a succession of 
clouds and storms, while the only birds which 
show themselves are a few cormorants, and 
other fishing fowl. 





TRAVELLERS TO THE SoutH anp WeEstT.-- 
Passengers can travel over the central route 
from New York, through Philadelphia and 
Baltimore to W heeling or Pittsburg, in forty- 
eight hours, with the privilege of stopping 
on the route and resuming their seats at 
pleasure. 
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ADAM’S PEAK, IN THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 


Major Forbes, in his “ Four years’ resi- 
dence in Ceylon,” thus describes his ascent 
of this mountain: 


In going up on the side towards Ratrua- 
jioura, you reach Djillemali in four hours; 
and then have four miles farther travel to 
arrive at Pallibadoulla, the last imhabited 
spot on that part. Beyond the path is very 
dangerous, because of precipices hidden by 
trees and foliage from the eye of the travel- 
ler. The temperature is there sensibly 
changed, and the only passage is found in 
the beds of torrents which flow in the rainy 
season, that is, Apriland May. Numerous 
pilgrims in these months often perish, by 
being swept away by the waters. 

Diabetune is situated four miles from Pal- 
libadoulla, and nearly the same distance 
from its peak. From that spot a most mag- 
nificent view is presented to the spectator. 
Three quarters of a circle spread before 
him all the varieties and all the hues of the 
richest landscape. ‘To the rich green trees, 
which predominate in the immense forest, 
are added shrubs of a reddish hue, with 
others of a brown, and bright or pale green. 
In the east, rises Samanala, or Adam’s 
Peak ; and it is barely possible to distin- 
guish, from that distance, the little temple 
which crowns its summit. 


You stop at Diabetune to take breath ; 
and then, rising higher, you at length ar- 
rive at Sitaganga, or Cold River, where the 
pilgrims bathe, plunge and change their ap- 
parel for the finest they have, in honor of 
the Saint whose monument they are going 
to honor with a visit. Beyond this, you 
pass a rock, called Diviyagalla, where is 
shown the foot-print of an enormous tiger, 
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which is the hero of a legend; anda mile 
further on, is the tomb of a Mahomedan 
Saint. The ascent now becomes exceed- 
ingly steep, and is aided by strong chains 
fastened 'to the rocks or trees, as we proceed 
towards the summit, often hidden by the in- 
tervening foliage. 

Adam’s Peak is 2,420 metres above the 
level of the sea, and has a small plain on 
the top, of an eliptical form, 25 by 10 me- 
tres, surrounded by a natural wall ot rock, 
about 1 1 2 metres in height. In the midst 
of it stands a large block of granite, nearly 
10 metres high, on which is erected the lit- 
tle temple already mentioned, which is of 
wood, and fastened by iron chains. Im- 
printed in the rock is to be seen the sacred 
footprint of Boodha, called the Inipada. 
Beside the temple is a mean building ot 
earth, the abode of the priest; and there 
are also two bells—a large and a small one. 
Besides these objects, nothing is to be seen, 
at the place visited by so many pilgrims, 
with a blind and senseless superstition, 
comparable to that which leads to the thou- 
sands of similar observances, annually paid 
in Italy, Spain, &c. 

The name of Adam’s Peak has been bor- 
rowed from the Mahomedans by the Euro- 
peans ; and it is to be regretted, because it 
may lead some ignorant persons to imagine 
that it has some semblance of reason. But 
the legend connected with it is so absurd 
as to carry its own refutation with it to every 
reading and reflecting man. It is, that 
Adam stopped here after his banishment 
from Paradise, while Eve was banished to 
Djeddah in Arabia ; and that, after 200 years 
spent in expiating his sin, he rejoined his 
wife on the mountain Arafat, near Mecca, 
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the name of which signifies recognition. Of 
the ceremonies performed there by the Mus- 
selman pilgrims, we have already publish- 
ed the account given by an eye witness— 
the professed Mahomedan, who assumed the 
name of Ali Bey. (See American Penny 
Magazine, No. 12, page 187.) 

But the inhabitants of Malabar and other 
Hindoos, claim this as a spot signalized by 
their favorite god of impurity, Siva, whose 
foot, they pretend, made the impression in 
the rock; while the Boodhists say it is the 
trace of the founder of their religion, Gan- 
tama Boodha. Once more—the Ceylonese 
pretend that the mountain was successively 
the residence of four Boodhas, or sages, 
who there performed their meditations, far 
above the interruptions of the world. 
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The Common Nautilus, 


We gave prints and a description of the 
Paper Nautilus in our 18th number, (page 
282.) We now present the figure of the 
more common, because less fragile shell of 
the thick-shelled, or Argonauta Argo. It is 
not rare even in this jart of our country, 
though so distant from the tropical seas 
where it most abounds. We find it in almost 
every collection of shells, and at the windows 
of some of the little shops and boarding 
houses in New York, near the wharves, 
where sailors embark and land. Many a 
seaman who has a family, or a friend, whose 
house he visits, leaves a few shells as a re- 
membrance ; and one of the most admired, 
is that which is figured above.* 

The form is more graceful than that of the 
other Nautilus, and the surface more smooth 
and beautiful. By a simple process also, a 
new splendor may be given to it, or rather 





* The ** Wonders of the Deep,” a little volume, 
written by a lady, and published by the Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday Schoo] Society, contains interest- 
ing and usefal instructions for the young, on this and 
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brought to light. And here we may re- 
mark, for the benefit of those of our readers 
who need the information, that many other 
shells may be easily beautified in the same 
manner, even many of those whose natural 
surface is of the most uninviting appearance. 
Let them lie in vinegar, or almost any other 
weak acid, and the rough outside will be 
gradually dissolved away, and leave a sur- 
face of pure pearl, sometimes with a splen- 
did lustre, and even with a variety of hues 
like the rainbow, and a play of colors like 
that of the peacock’s plumage. 


In practising this experiment, which is of 
the most safe, easy and interesting kind, care 
should be taken to protect such parts of the 
shell as are not to be acted upon by the acid, 
by warming them, and then rubbing them 
over With wax, or tallow, or by stuffing the 
hollow with cotton dipped in oil. 

The action of the acid may sometimes be 
much assisted, by breaking, or scraping off 
the roughest part of the coating with a knife, 
a rasp, or file, or by rubbing it on a stone. 
The Sea Ear, or Haliotis, a much admired 
univalve, often brou&ht to us from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and a great favorite for its 
splendid and variegated pearly lustre within, 
may be rendered equally brilliant and beau- 
tiful without, merely by removing, in this 
way, its rough externa] coating. Many of 
our little shore shells, and the fresh water 
clams, as they are often called, (properly 
muscles,) may often be much beautified by 
one of the processes above recommended. 

The mother-of-pearl, (as pieces of shell 
are called, which have the pearly lustre,) is 
not to be confounded with pearls proper. 
These are small nodular bodies, found in the 
interior of shells, usually detached, and 
often in the body of the animal itself. ‘They 
occur occasionally in our commun varieties 
of clams and oysters, as well as in the fresh 
water muscles above mentioned. The heat 
in cooking destroys their beauty, by render- 
ing them opaque. Many of the pearls sold 
in our shops are native, being taken from 
those muscles by country people, who open 
them for the purpose. They are said to be 
inferiot'. to common pearls, only because 
the perspiration, to which they are ex- 
posed about the person, destroys their lustre. 
What is called the pearly lustre, is caused 
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by light reflected from lamina, below the 
surface. 
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other similar subjects. Various popular works on 
Conchology, are now to be found for older readers. 
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The interior of a curious Nautilus is here 
exposed to view: and we see one of the 
most beautiful arrangements found among 
the shelled animals, to enable them to per- 


form their necessary movements in their 
native element. The animal resides at the 
aperture of the shell, and does not extend 
its body far inward. The interior is occupixd 
by a succession of litthe empty chambers, 
separated by divisions, some of which are 
marked FE. F.G. Through the middle of 
these passes a tube, neatly formed of shell, 
and following the convolutions to the ex- 
tremity of the spire. The use of this 1s 
said to be, to allow the animal to sink by 
throwing water into it, and to rise by sucking 
it out at his pleasure. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Hints for American friends of Education, 
Latin Bxtract. 
From Pliny's Letters —Ep. XIII. 


SELECTED FOR THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE, 


C. Plinivs Cornelio Svo S&S. 


Proxime quum in patria mea ful, venit ad 
me salutandum municipis mei filius praetex- 
tatus. Huic ego, Studes? inquam. Respon- 
dit, Etiam. Vbi? Mediolani. Cur non hic? 
Et pater eius, (erat enim una, atque etiam 
ipse adduxerat puerum.) Quia nullos hic 
praeceptores habemus. Quare nullos? Nam 
vehementer intererat vesitra, qui patres estis, 
(et opportune complures patres audiebant) 
liberos vestros hic potissimum discere. Vbt 
enim aut jucundius morarentur, qnam in pa- 
tria? aut pudicius continerentur, quam sub 
oculis parentum ? aut minore sumtu, quam 
domi? Quantulum est ergo, collata pecunia, 
conducere preceptores? quodque nune in 
habitationes, in viatica, in ea que peregre 
emuntur, (Omnia autem peregre emuntur) im- 
penditis, adicere mercedibus¢ Atque adeo 
ego, qui nondum liberos habeo, paratus sum 
pro republica nostra, quasi pro filia vel pa- 
rente, tertiam partem eius, quod conferre vo- 
bis placebit, dare. 
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From President Dwight’s Travels. 


The Rev. Thomas Hooker, frequently styled 
‘the Father of the Churches in Connecticut,” 
was one of the first settlers, and the first min- 
ister of Hartford. This gentleman was one 
of that small number of men, who are des- 
tined by Providence to have an important and 
benevolent influence on the affairs of man- 
kind. He was born in England, at Marsh- 
field, in the county of Leicesier, 1586; and 
was educated at Immanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he afierwards became a 
Fellow. The general inducement to the col- 
onization of New England, brought him to 
this country. 
pious; and exhibited that happy character 
through life, in a manner equally honorable 
to himself and useful to mankind. Naturally 
ardent, he acquired an unusual share of self- 
government; and to this attribute was per- 
haps owing, as much as to any individual ex- 
ceilence of his character, his eminent useful- 
ness to the world. It ran through all his 
public and private conduct. His theology and 
his sermons it chastened in such a manner 
as to secure him equally from laxness and 
enthusiasm. His discourses were warm, but 
not extravagant in thought or language; bold, 
but not violent. ‘Theliving principle by which 
they were animated, never produced any thing 
prurient or deformed. His conversation was 
grave without austerity, and cheerful with- 
out levity. His deportment was dignified, 
but gentle and commanding, while it was full 
of condescension. His affability invited all 
men to his side, and rendered them easy 
in his presence ; while his exemplary charity 
made his house a constant resort of the poor 
and suffering. ‘In his prayers,” says Dr. 
Trumbull, ‘‘a spirit of adoption seemed to 
rest upon him.” ‘ He was exceedingly pru- 
dent,” says the same respectable writer, “in 
the management of Church Discipline.” 

This disereet character manifested itself in 
all his conduct. On the affairs of the infant 
colony, his influence was commanding. Lit- 
tle was done without his approbation ; and 
almost every thing which he approved was 
done, of course. The measures which were 
actually adopted under his influence, were 
contrived and executed with so much felicity 
as to have sustained, with high reputation, 
the scrutiny of succeeding ages. 
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A Superlative Education. 

Ever since we listened toa superior lecture 
from the late James Hillhouse, of New Ha- 
ven, on the kind of training proper for Amer- 
ican youth, the words at the head of this 
article have often recurred to mind, and al- 
ways with deep and peculiar feelings. “A 
Superlative Education” was the object he 


At an early period he became - 
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recommended to American parents of intelli- 
gence and wealth, as the richest gift they 
could confer upon them, the only valuable 
property which in this country can be entail- 
ed, the best legacy they could possibly be- 
queath. 


Look, said he, in a strain of argument and 
eloquence which powerfully excited the feel- 
ings of his audience, while it bore them toa 
high pitch of patriotic emotion—look at the 
unreasonable, the discouraging, the dangerous, 
the often ruinous course through which you 
conduct your children! You surround them 
with all the temptations of the most luxurious 
life, and set them the irresistable example of 
yielding to its influence —promise them to lay 
up exhaustless stores to enable them to sup- 
port the same expensive train of expenditure, 
and yet blame them if they do not begin life 
with the same humble expectations, and _ 
sue business with the same persevering labor, 
to which you submitted in your youth.— 
Thoughtless, unreasonable and short-sighted 
parents! Why do you blame them for not 
engaging in the toil of earning? Do you not 
see that you have robbed them of the motives ? 





Eleeirical Telegraph in France.—M. Ara- 
go estimates the rate of transmission at the 
rate of 32,000 leagues per hour. 





OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 
SELECTED FOR THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


““MIy Mind to me a Kingdom is.” 

“This excellent song appears to have been 
famous in the sixteenth century. It is print- 
ed from two ancient copies in the Pepy’s col- 
lection, thus inscribed: “ A sweet and pleas- 
ant sonnet, entitled, ‘My mind to mea 
Kingdome is.’ To the tune of ‘In Crete,’ 
&c.”—Religues of Ancient Poetry. 


My minde to me a kingdome is, 

Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 

That world affords, or growes by kind: * 
Though much I want that most men have, 
Yet doth my minde forbid me crave. 


Content I live, this is my stay— 
I seek no more than may suffice, 
I press to bear no haughty sway, 
Looke what I lacke my mind supplies: 
Loe, thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 


I laugh not at another’s loss, 
I grudge not at another’s gaine, 
No worldly wave my mind can toss, 
I brooke that is another’s faine: + 
I feare no foe, I scorn no friend, 
I dread no death, I fear no end 


* Bestowed by nature. 
t 1 endure what gives another pain. 


Origin of the French Language. 


Translated from the Magazin Pittoresque, for the 
Am. Pen. Magazine. 


The foundation of French, indeed its very 
substance, is Latin; but words from other 
languages also are found in it, as Celtic, Ger- 
man, Iberian, Greek, Arabic, Spanish, &c. 


One very important rule to be regarded in 
studying etymologies is, trust but little to the 
resemblance of the sounds, much more to the 
meanings — by words at different 
epochs, and to the intermediate states which 
they passed through. A want of resemblance 
is no objection to etymology, as the example 
of the word jour will prove. It offers no re- 
semblance to the Latin word dies, from which 
it has been derived. The Romans made di- 
urnus, daily, from dies, day; and from that 
the Italians derived giorno, day, and the 
French their old word jor, which had the 
same meaning. ‘The change was slight from 
that to jour. 

The permutations of letters is another ve 
important point. With respect to vowels it 
is very difficut to give any rules, because they 
are changed in almost every possible manner ; 
but a prevailing fact is, that the Latin vowels 
are changed into dipthongs, and commonly 
into improper ones, as eu, ou, our, etc. The 
following table will show the changes among 
consonants. 

B is changed to v, c to ch, d to t, f some- 
times to h, g to j, 1 tor, al to au, el to eu, ol 
to ou, m ton, n tol orr, p to b, v or f, qu to 
gu, s tozorr, t tod, v to b or f, w to gu— 
Also, b, c, d, p, t and v, in the middle of 
words, are habitually silent. 

Foreign words beginning with s, have e 
before it in French; thus, spiritus makes es- 
prit. Thess often disappears ; thus, studium 
was at first estude, and then étude; and 
spata became successively espée and épée. 

In many cases two French words of the 
same meaning, but of very different sounds, 
are derived from the same Latin word: as, 
redemptio has produced rancon and redemp- 
tion. The former of these has been trans- 
mitted to us by the mouths of the people, 
and the latter through books. 


The Chess Player—There has been 
some inquiry lately, in the newspapers, for 
the present whereabout of the automaton 
chess-player, which once excited so much 
wondering speculation in Europe. It was 
generally remembered that after the death 
of Maelzel the automaton was sold, with his 
other ingenious pieces of mechanism; and 
a rumor had got abroad that the chess- 
player was lying, dilapitated and neglected, 
in some lumber-room of Philadelphia or 
New York. This, however, appears to be 
an unfounded story. A communication in 
the Newark Daily Advertiser tells us that 
when Maelzel left this country (he died at 
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sea) he ‘ook the chess-player to pieces and 
boxed up the parts in several cases which 
were stored at Philadelphia. Recently, Dr. 
S. K. Mitchell, of that city, after careful 
examination of these disjecta membra, dis- 
covered the secret of their construction, and 
has sueceeded in putting them together, and 
the machine is now exhibited at Peale’s Mu- 
seum. 


But a more interesting disclosure has 
been made, it seems, at Paris, by one Mon- 
sieur Mouret, who was Maelzel’s player in 
Europe. He reveals the secret of the man- 
ner in which the games were played. We 
quote from the Courier and Enquirer :— 

The concealed player was seated imme- 
diately under the automaton’s chess board, 
and may be supposed to be looking up to its 
under surface. He there sees a represen- 
tation of that board, each square painted to 
correspond with the square above, the only 
difference being that while on the automa- 
ton’s board some of the squares are occu- 
pied by chess men and others are empty, 
every one of the squares beneath is number- 
ed, and furnished with a small iron knob 
suspended by a short thread. Every chess 
man on the automaton’s board contained a 
small magnet. Now, suppose the game 
about to begin: thirty-two chessmen are on 
the automaton’s board; of course, each one 
having a magnet, the thirty-two iron knobs 
beneath are drawn up tothe board. As soon 
as one of the chessmen is ‘taken up, the 
knob being released from the attraction, 
drops,and the concealed player knows at 
once which square is vacated. As soon as 
it is placed upon another square the knob 
beneath is drawn up, and thus indicates the 
play that has been made. The concealed 
player repeats these moves on a small board 
of his own, and then sets in motion by 
strings, the arm of the automaton ; and thus 
the game goes on. 

Maelzel’s player in this country, we have 
been told, was a German named Slomber- 
ger, and he too died, we believe, some three 
or four years ago. 

Now that the present condition of Mael- 
zel’s chess-player is known, we should like 
to hear something of the duplicate which 
was constructed by an ingenious son of New 
England. For it is a characteristic fact 
that the secret which had baffled the inge- 
nuity ofall Europe for half a century, was 
here detected and applied in the fabric of 
the second automaton, before Maelzel had 
been a year in the country. The Yankee 
machine was played, we believe, by Henry 
Coleman, since deceased—a son of William 
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Coleman, the once celebrated editor of the 
Evening Post. It was exhibited in oppo- 
sition to Maelzel’s at the corner of Reade 
or Duane street and Broadway, where we 
saw it and played with it. Maelzel bought 
it out of the way as we are told: and, if so, 
he probably destroyed it—N. Y. Com. 

a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE GREAT PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. Wuitney, its enthusiastic projector, is 
on his way, accompanied by a number of 
scientic and other gentlemen, to make an ex- 
ploration of the probable route, from some 
— on lake Michigan to the Missouri river. 

he distance between these two points, on or 
near the forty-second degree of latitude, will 
probably be a distance of six or seven hun- 
dred miles. He expected to be joined by 

uite a large company at Milwaukie, and 
thence to proceed with all activity and 


energy, through the summer and fall with his 
reconnoisance, 








Fearful Avalanche in South America —Ac- 
counts from New Granada mention the oc- 
currence of a fearful avalanche from the 
snow-capped heights of the Paramo de Ruzio, 
one of the highest mountains in the centre of 
the Great Cordillera de los Andes. There 
had not been sufficient time, at the period of 
the last advices, to ascertain with any 
thing like precision the amount of injury 
to property and loss of life which had re- 
resulted, but we learn that the mass of snow 
which fell had carried every thing before it— 
blocked up the rivers and caused frighiful 
inundations—crushed all agriculture, and 
among other things extensive plantations of 
tobacco for leagues round, and destroyed, it 
is supposed, some 1200 human beings.—( Fai- 
mouth Post.) 


Largest Cylinder in the Worid.—There 
was cast at the works of the West Point 
foundry on the 12th, a blast cylinder of 126 
inches in diameter and 11 feet in length, 
weighing 10 tons. It is intended for the 
Mount Savage Iron Company, near Cumber- 
land, Maryland, and is to blow four blast fur- 
naces of the largest class, making 400 tons 
per week. The time occupied in running the 
iron from the furnaces to the mould was 63 
seconds. 








The Newark Daily Advertiser says that 
there is living near that city a lad, not ten 
years of age, who has saved four persons 
from a watery grave. Two years ago he 
rescued a younger brother from downing, 
and last winter he succored, at different times, 
three boys. 





The Magnetic Telegraph—The efforts to 
establish Magnetic Telegraphs, touching on 
the principal cities throughout the country, 
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are now likely to be successful. ‘lhe cost of 
construction, in this country, is estimated at 
$130 per mile. We shall soon have Boston 
bound to New Orleans, and New York to the 
great West. Another line is in contempla- 
tion, to be called the Atlantic and Mississippi 
route; it will commence at Philadelphia, 
(connecting with the lines from New York 
and Waslington,) and run so as to touch al/ 
the State Capitals and large towns that can 
conveniently be reached on the route to St. 
Louis. Branch lines will run southwardly 
from this main route to the capitals of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and to the cities below 
Pittsbure, on the Ohio river, so as to include 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





SUGAR MAKING. 

Edward and his father had many con- 
versations about sugar making. 
very curious to him, that any thing so 
sweet, and which can be made into so 
many shapes by the confectioners, and 
colored so varionsly, should come from the 
juice of a plant. How does it get into the 
juice? Is the ground sweet where it 
grows ! 


[t seemed 


To such questions and many others he 
got answers—not all at once, nor all in 


——— 


Wheeling, Cincinnati, and Louisville: and 
other branch lines will run northwardly from 
the main route, so as to include the principal 
places along the Lakes, between Buffalo, De- 
troit, Chicago, Milwaukie, &c. The ar- 
rangements for completing this great central 
line as entrusted by Mr. Kendall to Henry 
O’Reilly, and it is understood that enough of 
the work will be finished with despatch for 
transmitting to Harrisburg (if not to Wheel- 
ing, via Pittsburg, or even to Columbus, 
Ohio,) an abstract of the President’s Message 
at the commencement of the next session of 
Congress.—New York Tribune. 














“Yes ; 


beautifully striped, red and white, and is 


there are ciilerent sorts—this is 


called Riband Cane. We haye begun to 
cultivate much of it, within a few years, in 
our most Southern States, and make ex- 
cellent sugar and molasses, most of which 
is called here New Orleans. They cut 
the canes, press them, and boil the juice in 
large kettles, tilt most of the water has 
gone off in steam. ‘Then they cool it, and 
it turns to brown sugar. The remaining 
water slowly drains off, and that makes 
molasses.” 


Steam machines are now often used in 
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thesame way. One day his father brought pressing cane, and other improvements 
home a round stick, sat down, and called » have been introduced in some countries. 
all the children together. Then, taking ‘ The picture above shows a windmill where 
his knife, he cut off a piece, and put it into it is ground, and a house where it is pressed 
the baby’s mouth. She smiled; and the ‘ with screws. ‘The palm trees in sight 
others tasted pieces as fast as they got ¢ show that the place is in some tropical 
them, and said they were very sweet. “It | country where they grow, and the ne- 
is sugar cane,’ said Edward, “ it is not ?” sroes at work appear to. be slaves. There 
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are many curious parts to windwills, and 
much useful labor is done by them in some 
countries Where are no waterfalls, es- 
pecially in Holland. The long pole reach- 
ing to the ground, is used to turn round the 
top of the mill, with the fans, when the 
wind changes. 

Sugar is made in the northern parts of 
our country from maple trees, and has 
been made from chestnut trees and several 
But we have not room to-day 


to say more about it. 


other kinds. 





Wonderful Cavee 

A most extraordinary cave was recently 
discovered in Howard county, between Glas- 
gow and Cooper’s bottom. One of the farm- 
ers of the neighborhood, wanting stones, to 
build, we believe a chimney, went to an ad- 
jacent hill side for the purpose of quarrying 
them. In striking the earth with a hoe, or 
some similar implement, a sound was emitted, 
plainly indicating that the hill side was hol- 
low beneath; and proceeding to remove the 
dirt covering the surface, he discovered a 
wall built of stone, and built evidently by 
human hands. ‘This wall he displaced, and 
it gave him entrance to the mouth of a cave, 
which upon subsequent examination, he found 
a most extraordinary natural curiosity. The 
cave has been explored to the distance of 300 
yards. Twenty-five or thirty yards from the 
entrance isa sort of room, the sides of which, 
according to the account we see in the “ Glas- 
sow Pilot,” present a most bright and bril- 
liant and wonderful appearance. ‘The writer 
who entered a cave with a lantern, says: 

‘‘T had not proceeded far, before I entered 
the principal chamber, that by a single light 
presented the most magnificent scene that I 
ever beheld. The ceiling of this splendid 
cavern is eighteen or twenty feet high, and of 
a hectagon form, the whole ceiling presented 
a shining surface as though it was set with 
diamonds.” 

Very near the mouth, another writer says, 
there is a stone shaped like a horse, but not 
so large, being only about three feet high: 


“ The head, neck and body are entirely fin- 
ished, and part of one hind leg and ail the 
rest issolid stone. ‘The neck is made of three 
pieces, and stuck or fastened together, some- 
thing as cabinet makers put the corners of 
drawers together, (dovetailed,) the rest is all 
solid.” 

[In another part of the cave the walls on 
one side are very smooth. On these walls 
numerous letters, figures and hieroglyphics 
appear, most of which are so defaced as to 
render them intelligible. Nevertheless the 
figures 1, 2, 6, and 7, are quite plain. Just 
above these figures the letters DON& CA 
RL O are Jegible. Further on, the letters 
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J HS appear on the wall. An arm of the 
main cavern has also been discovered, and 
has been explored some 200 yards, the writer 
says: 


“The walls and ceiling of this extraor- 
dinary cave are pretty much the same as in“ 
the other rooms. The walls havea peculiar 
and extraordinary brilliancy, occasioned I dis- 
covered from the fact that instead of stone as 


we first believed, we found them tobe of a. 


metal, very much resembling sulphate of 
iron, but more of a silvery appearance. We 
had not proceeded very far before we heard 
a rumbling noise that occasionally broke upon 
our ears in notes the most thrilling and 
melodious | ever heard. We stood for a con- 
siderable time in breathless silence to catch 
the most enchanting sounds that ever greeted 
the ear of man, and it was only at an inter- 
val that we could summon courage to explore 
its source, which we did, and were much 
surprised to find it proceeded from a gushing 
spring in.,the side of the wall. The sounds 
we heard we found to be produced by the 
fall of the water, and varied by the current 
of air before alluded to, which we then found 
to be very strong. We each took a hearty 
draught of the limpid water of this gushing 
spring, and after surveying the diamond walls 
of the greatest natural curiosity in the world, 
we commenced retracing our steps to its 
mouth, when we found it to be quite dark 
and eight o'clock at night.” — Missouri States- 
man. 





Correction.—In speaking last week of the 
“History of St. Ann’s church, Brooklyn,” 
lately issued, we erroneously stated that the 
work was from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Cut- 
ler, the present Rector of the Church.” It 
originated with, and was written and pub- 
lished by ‘“‘ A Sunday School Teacher,” con- 
nected with St. Ann’s, Dr. C. furnishing no- 
thing except the two letters which purport 


to have been written by him in the account 
of the Schools. 





Salicene.—A writer in the Washington 
Union says, it is understood to be the de- 
sign of the medical department of the 
army, to have this medicine tried on a 
large scale, at one or twoof the most un- 
healthy military posts on our south wes- 
tern frontier, with the view of determining 
its precise value. Salicene, as its name 
imports, is obtained from the bark of the 
willow. Itis prepared in France, and ap- 
pears in the form of a clear white powder. 
It possesses many of the properties of 
quinine, and in cases of extreme debility, 
is preferred to it by many judicious phy- 
Sicians- 
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A Lesson of I.ife. 
By a Teacher to a Listi+ss Student. 
Up and on, nor sit despairing 
O’er the common ills of time : 
Life, though dull to thy comparing, 
Has a meaning most sublime. 


Grope not through the world supinely, 
Wasting manhood by the way ; 

But arise, and act divinely, 
W orking with the shining day. 


Think of those who went before you, 
Who have flourished and have died, 

And let great men’s lives conjure you 
Still to struggle and confide. 


Be deceived not, nor misguided, 
But in youth for age prepare ; 

And avoid a mind divided— 
Indecision breeds despair. 


Who is he that shines in story, 
And is numbered with the wise, 

That has won his way to glory, 
But by toil and sacrifice ? 


Every spark from action beaming, 
Makes the path of duty clear ; 

Every moment lost in dreaming, 
Brings remorse of spirit near. 


Live not abject or beholden, 
But among the Strivers strive ; 
Making every moment golden, 
Brings its honey to the hive. 


Thought and labor are demanded 
Of the heritors of earth ; 

Think, and keep thy soul expanded— 
Work, and know the joy of worth. 


Up and onward to the battle, 

W hile the heart is young and brave, 
Where the drums of duty rattle, 

W here the flags of promise wave. 


Eyes are round you, looking, waiting, 
To record each earnest deed — 

Be not then in hope abating, 
When to strive is to succeed. 


Not a star that shines bove you, 
But has labor to perform— 

Not a flower whose beauties move you, 
But inaction would deform. 


Up, then, while the day is glowing, 
Rested and refreshed anew : 

Till to dust thy form bestowing, 
All is done that man can do. 


Vermont Chronic’e. 





L‘:es to Firgal’s Cave. 
For the American Fenny M:gazine. 
Wild cave of the Ocean, 
What wonders are thine! 





Ss 


How fain is my fancy, 
To launch on the brine ; 
In the bark swiftly gliding 
To enter thy shade, 
In thy deepest recesses 
To pillow her head! 

Such art and such beauty 
His hand has display’d, 
The Architect holy 
Thy columns that made; 
Such majesty written 
On roof, wall and stone, 
I long to contemplate, 
And worship alone. 





On one occasion General Washington in- 
vited a number of his fellow officers to dine 
with him. While at table one of them ut- 
tered an oath. ‘The General dropped his 
knife and fork in a moment, and in his deep 
under tone, and characteristic dignity and 
deliberation, said, ‘I thought we all consi- 
dered ourselves gentlemen. He then resu- 
med his knife and fork, and went on as be- 
fore. The remark struck like an electric 
shock, and, as he intended, did execution, as 
his remarks, in such cases, were very apt to 
do. No person swore at the table after that ; 
and after dinner, the officer referred to, re- 
marked to his companions, that if the Gen- 
eral had struck him over the head with his 
sword, he could have borne it ; but the home 
thrust which he gave him was too much, it 
was too much FoR A Gi.NTLEMAN. 





Two negro kings, on the coast of Africa, 
salute by snapping the finger three times. 








7 Editors receiving this paper in exchange, are 
invited to reinsert the following advertisement : 


THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 


AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
Edited by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year. The postage 
trom July onwerds will be Free for this city, Brooklyn, 
Harlem, Newark, and all other places within 30 miles ; 
and only one cent a copy for other parts of the United 
States. Persons forwarding the money for five copies, 
will receive a sixth gratis. Editors known to have pub- 
lished this advertisement, with an editorial notice of 
the work, will be supplied with it for one year. By 
the quantity, $2 a hundred. . The work will form a vol- 
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z*> Postmasters are authorized to remit money with- 
out charge. 
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that zo person is authorized to receive money in ad- 
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